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A VOLUNTEER. 


BY ANNIE PIKE. 


All the boys had proclaimed 
sentiment of undying patriotism 
but John. And yet John has 
such a noble brow and firm chin 
that 1 really expected him to 
utter something immortal while 
our village was convulsed by a 
eall for volunteers. But John, 
unmoved, so far as I could dis- 
cern, persued the even tenor of 
his way. It is true John was 
the main support of his mother’s 
family, but he might at least 
have expressed his patriotism, 
even if he could not volunteer. 

I told him as much as we 
toasted our feet before the grate 
when he called that evening. 
He answered very simply, “I 
like to express my sentiments in 
my actions.” 

“Then why don’t you do it?” 
I cried, piqued by his calm way 
of considering what was, even to 
me, of greatest moment, “I don’t 
know of any higher duty than 
that of a man to his country. 
Do you know what I think ofa 
man who would sit peaceably 


by when his country calls?” I 
think there must be something 
lacking in such a man. I know 
IT could never love him and [’d 
like to see ‘the woman who 
could!” 

“But there are circumstances,” 
commenced John, gazing into 
the fire, “There are circum- 
stances”-—‘‘ Yes!” I exclaimed, ir- 
ritated by his undisturbed man- 
ner, “Every man excuses him- 
self if he does not care to be 
loyal by that word ‘circum- 
stances.” I think it is the most 
hateful word in the dictionary. 
Men hide their weakness under 
that word. If I were a man I 
would rule circumstances, not 
let circumstances rule me. 

“How could you say that John 
Stanton; I thought better of you 
than that?” 

His brow reddened as he turned 
toward me, “You don’t mean 


that—say you don’t. Yousurely 
can’t mean that.” 
“But I do, I do! I mean it 


with all my heart and soul.” 

“But they don’t need me,” he 
said, “They have all the men 
they want.” 
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“Do you think I would stay if 
I did not know that other men, 
to whom no one looks for bread, 
are willing and able to go. [am 
not a coward!” 

John shut his lips very tightly. 
Even though I knew how I dis- 
liked him, I could hardly help 
admiring him just then. He 
certainly looked anything but 
cowardly. 

“You know the State already 
has its quota.” 

“7 don’t know anything about 
quotas, John Stanton, I never 
was good at geometry, but | 
know where there’s a will there’s 
away. If I were a man I would 
leave to-morrow.” 

“But they wouldn’t accept you. 
They have all the men they 
want.”’ 

“Wouldn’t accept me!” I re- 

peated indignantly, “If I wanted 
to serve my country, John Stan- 
ton, do you suppose anything on 
earth could stop me? No, no, 
no! I intend to go as:a Red Cross 
nurse if they need me.” The in- 
tention suddenly came into my 
head, for I-had never thought of 
it before. 

“You,” said John, and the 
villian actually smiled. ‘“ You! 
why, Nan, you would turn into 
a second Niobe and drown the 
enemy in your tears. Do you re- 
member how you cried when 
some Nero of the village cut 


Soot’s tail off?” 

That was the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. Poor Soot, my 
pet cat, even at that moment lay 
at my feet with the loss of his 
tailin pathetic evidence. That 
was too mean of John, and [ 
would have told him so but a big 
lump came into my throat and I 
know it was silly, but I—I just 
had to ery. 

“Don’t ery,” L heard him say 
softly, “Don’t cry, Nan; I’m sorry 
I said that; I didn’t know you 
would care so.” I did not answer. 

I felt his hand touch my hair 
very gently; I drew away from 
him. 

“Go away!.Go away!” I eried, 
“Don’t ever come near me again, 
John Stanton. Go away.” 

Then a strange thing hap- 
pened, John suddenly bent over 
me and I felt his lips touch the 
back of my neck. 

“Tm sorry, dear, and——and 
good-bye.” 

A second later I heard the 
front door close and John was 
gone. After he left I sat look- 
ing into the fire a long, long 
time. | was very happy. I think 
it must have been because John 
left me. He kissed me—kissed 
me on the back of the neck! 
Such a ridiculous place to kiss 
one! The audacity! How I hated 
him, I would scold him roundly 
the next time he came and let 
him know that I considered him 
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ungentlemanly to say the least. 
He might call on me again, but 
henceforth there would be an in- 
surmountable barrier between us. 

But he did not come again. 
John’s office was on the road to 
Aunt Amy’s, and every morning 
{ used to take her a covered 
basket, for Aunt Amy was an in- 
valid. Every morning John was 
accustomed to look up with a 
smile, which, even though I 
hated him, I admit could hardly 
have been equaled. But since 
that night John never looked up 
as I passed, but, it seemed to 
me, bent even more closely over 
the heavy account books. How 
strange! { wonder what I said to 
him that night? He must have 
taken offence at something. Men 
are such unreasonable creatures, 
one cannot. say a word unless 
they are ready to parade their 
pride. Anyway. I always did say 
John Stanton was not the kind 
of man any sane girl could love— 
this proved it. 

The pansies he gave me in the 
early spring were up and beauti- 
ful. John always did love pan; 
sies. I remember when he gave 
them to me he said, half-seri- 
ously, “Pansies are for thoughts, 
-you know; | think thoughts of 
you must be pansies.” ‘What a 
garden you must have with you 
all the time,” I laughed. 

- How irritating it is to have 


things around you that remind 
you of anyone you dislike. And 
so John Stanton did not intend 
to come again. 

Oh, I suppose he would come 
fast enough if I had a straight 
nose and didn’t wear spectacles. 

Well, I didn’t care. There are 
plenty of young men in the world 
a great deal nicer than John 
Stanton. J] wonder if he thought 
he was the only man on earth? 
No doubt he imagined himself 
asecond Adam with the universe, 
a garden of Eden, but I would 
show him I was no Eve. I would 
—-I would go to ehurch with Joe 
Tyler and let him see me too. 

What did I care for him? I 
went out and dug’ those pansies 
up—and planted them again, 

Then 1 took John Stanton’s 
photograph and threw it-into my 
bureau drawer where I keep my 
old matchless gloves, rumpled 
collars, curling-tongs, hair-pins, 
powder, letters, chewing-gum, 
pencils, button-hooks, and all 
the things that a girl has to 
hunt all over the house for when 
she wants them, and finds them 
six weeks later in that particular 
drawer, and that shows how 
much I cared for John Stanton. 

After that when I took my 
basket to Aunt Amy’s, as soon 
as I caught sight of John’s 
brown hair, I turned my face 
away, but 1 don’t believe he 
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ever knew it. I went to church 
with Joe Tyler. Joe is a nice 
sort of person if he didn’t wear 
such hideous neck-ties. 

, John was not there, but his 
sister Ruth, the poor consump- 
tive, sat near me. She looked 
very happy, and I heard some- 
one say she was going away for 
her health. I wished I was go- 
ing away. I never saw such a 
poky old place as our town was. 
I guess John must have been 
calling on that hateful Mag 
Thurman that night. Mag’ is 
such an outrageous flirt. She 
just leads a young man on and 
on, and then drops him. I just 
wished she would dropJohn Stan- 
ton right hard, but she wouldn’t. 
You would know if you had 
heard her rave over his kissable 
mouth at the Academy dance. 

I never saw such long days as 
were those days of that spring. 
I guess it was because the volun- 
teers were going away; but, oh, 
I had a set of deep, indigo blues, 
so that my father sent me to 
visit with Aunt Amy, ‘for the 
change would do me good,” he 
said, It was so good of father to 
think of that, but Aunt Amy 
lived alone with eight cats in a 
house, which, in the winter was 
occupied. by a family of seven, 
who were now all absent. I soon 
grew tired of looking under those 
seven beds fora man. Why is it 


that old maids, searching so 
earnestly for a man, are so afraid 
of finding one? 

The evening that I returned 
from Aunt Amy’s I heard a shout 
behind me, “Hello there; can’t 
you wait?” 

It was Small-Bobby Stanton, 
with freckles as big as ginger 
snaps, fairly anihilating his small 
nose and his face in the contor- 
tions of chewing-gum. 

“What you got in that basket?” 

“Nothing Bobby,” I answered, 
graciously. I did not think it 
necessary to extend my hatred 
for John Stanton to his family. 

“Well, what did you come out 
for?” (Man is the most curious 
animal on earth—except wo- 
man.) 

“I came out, Bobby,” I an- 
swered, impressively, “To look 
upon the country which has pro- 
duced so many brave volun- 
teers.” 

“Oh,” said Bobby, his eyes and 
mouth growing round, “John ’s 
one uv um—one uv the brave 
voluptaires. John, he’s paid off 
the morguge, he did—John did, 
an’ he’s going to send Ruth to 
the coast, John is; an’ now his 
interest comin’ in he says I kin 
have a new pony—ole John did. 
Holy liver-pad! John he did, 
with a white star on his forehead 
an’ a saddle too. Oh, but John’s a 
ole brick! But mam, she cried 
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or 


when she heard John was goin’ 
an’ | saw her pat John’s coat what 
was hangin’ back uv the door 
when she thought nobody seen 
her.” 

“Going?” I questioned, (what 
could he mean?) “Going where 
Bobby?” 

“Haint he told you? Holy 
liver-pad, but John ’s queer!” 
Bobby lost interest in his gum 
to chuckle over this information. 

* He was lookiw’ at your forty- 
graf last night—-one where you 
didn’t wear obstacles—— n——” 

“Where is he going Bobby 
the mine?” 

“Naw, John, he’s a voluptaire 
1 told ye. He’s just telegraped 
the boss uv the army to say they 
got to take him, Spanards er no 
Spanards. Wisht I cud go, but 
mom she wants me to be a mis- 
sionary an’ make the natifs wear 


to 


watch-pockets ’stead of nuthin’ 
1 ee 
“Bobby, Bobby, where is 
John?” 
“John? Oh!” said Bobby, 


thoughtfully, “He said he wuz 
going to the office. Guess he’s 
left by this time. Ever seen the 
place where we ketch fish? Well, 
Jed Hopkins——” 

“T’ll have to leave you Bobby,” 
I interrupted, and left him star- 
ing as I sped down the street in 
the direction of John’s office. 

It was quite dark but I knew 


the way, and the moon would be 
up in a little. | tried the door of 
the office. It was locked; he was 
gone! He was gone! 

There was no one in sight, and 
the lights in the near-by church, 
where they were holding prayer- 
meeting, shone gloomily. Softly 
through the sweet evening air 
came the voices of the church 
singers: 

** We shall know as we are known, 

Neyer more to weep alone, 

In the dawning of the morning of that 
bright millenial day. 

We shall know each other better when the 
mists have rolled away.” 

I sank upon the office-steps, 
He had gone; he had gone, and 
he would never know—the bit- 
ter, bitter thoughts crowded 
upon me. He will never come 
back. 

This was to be the end. Oh! 
why had I been so foolish? 
Perhaps some day I will hear he 
is dead—dead upon the field of 
battle, with the dark blood mat- 
ting his beautiful hair. Oh! will 
he know, will he know when the 
mists have rolled away? And I 
prayed—prayed as I never had 
before, that God would spare him 
tome! The chorus ceased. All 
was quiet, save my own aching 
heart. 

There was a stir down the 
path leading to the office. Some- 
thing dark moved nearer— 
nearer. My heart beat in my 
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throat and seemed choking me.|be here long. Possibly you may 


I tried to scream and then some- 
one lifted me suddenly to the 
light of the moon. 

* For God’s sake, Nan, what are 
you doing here?” 

“Oh, John, is it you? Oh, ’m 
- so glad!” 

Nan! ” 

“John, you are not going to 
war, are you John?” 

There was a silence, and | was 
afraid he would hear the beating 
of my heart. 


“Cireumstances,” he said slow- 


ly, and I felt his eyes on my face. 
“Circumstances have turned in 
such a way that I am enabled 
to go. Mother and the children 
will not suffer now. I can not 
be one of the lacking.” . 

“But John they don’t need 
you John, they already have 
enough men. They—they won’t 
accept you John.” 

“I think they will; I haven’t 
received word yet, but [ haven’t 
telegraphed. I shall to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Don’t, John, why should you 
John? We need brave men at 
home.” 

“There will be plenty of brave 
men at home. Nobody needs 
protection here.” 

“We do John—I do,” 

- “Joe Tyler will do that—and 
besides you are going to be a 
Red Cross nurse, so you will not 


run across me—or parts of me 
during the course of the war.” 

“Don’t John, how can you be 
so cruel?” 

“John, I—I am going to be a 
Red Cross nurse at-home, John, 
if—if one of the boys do not 
volunteer, John.” 

“Nan—you mean 
me?” 

And John volunteered to stay 
home with me. 


that—for 


PRESIDENT WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


BY MARY WOODRUFF. 


President Wilford Woodruff 
was born March 1, 1807, in 
Farmington, now called Avon, 
Hartford County, Connecticut. 
His parents were Aphek and 
Beulah Thompson Woodruff. 
His mother died before he was 
two years old, but he had the 
pleasure of baptizing his father 
and bringing him to Utah where 
he died at the age of eighty-three. 

Even in his early life Presi- 
dent Woodruff passed through 
many dangers, but through the 
power of the Lord he was always 
preserved. When but two years 
old he was scalded almost to 
death, and at the age of twelve 
he was almost drowned; after 
being under twenty feet of water 


for some time he was rescued. 
A great many of his bones were 


broken during his life, one arm 
was broken when he was but 
three years old. And on one oc- 
casion a tree was felled on him, 
breaking an arm, a leg, and two 
or three ribs. His life was mi- 


raculously preserved on many 


occasions. 

On his return to Winter Quar- 
ters from the Pioneer journey, 
he wus appointed to take his 
family and go to Boston to gather 
up the Saints who were there and 
bring them to Utah. On this 
journey he and Apostle Orson 
Hyde stopped one night in the 
yard of one of the brethren in 
Indiana, They placed their con- 
veyances side by side. Brother 
Woodruff had his wife and one 
child in the carriage with him. 

They had been in bed but a 
short time when a voice said to 
Brother Woodruff, “Get up and 
move your carriage.” It was the 
voice of the Spirit of God. 

He said to his wife, “I must 
get up and move the carriage.” 
She asked, “What for?” He re- 
plied, “I do not know, only the 
Spirit told me to do it.” 

He got up and moved the car- 
riage several rods, placing it by 
the side of the house. As he was 
returning to bed the. same spirit 
told him to move his mules. 
They were tied to an oak tree 
which was about. one hundred 
yards north of the carriage. 


He moved them to a young 
hickory grove tied them up and 
went back to bed. About thirty 
minutes later the oak tree to 
which his mules had _ been 
fastened was caught by a whirl- 
wind, broken off near the ground 
and carried a hundred yards. 
Sweeping away two fences, it 
was laid prostrate on the very 
spot where the carriage had 
stood, the top boughs striking 
the carriage. It came within a 
foot of Brother Hyde’s wag- 
on but did not touch it. In 
the morning Brother Woodruff 
measured the tree, finding it to 
be five feet in diameter. 

The childhood of President 
Woodruff was spent under what 
have been called the Blue Laws 
of Connecticut. No one was 
permitted either to work or to 
play from sun-set Saturday even- 
ing until sun-set Sunday evening. 
The children were required to 
sit very still all day Sunday and 
repeat the Catechism and _ pas- 
sages from the Bible. 

While he was a lad he became 
acquainted with a man by the 
name of Robert Mason; this man 
was shown a vision and was 
given the interpretation of it, 
by which it was made known 
to him that there was no church 
on the earth which was accepta- 
ble to God, but that the time 


| would shortly come when such a 


church would be established. In 
telling this to Wilford Woodruff 
he said, “I shall not live to see 
the fulfillment of that vision, but 
you will, and will become a 
leader in that church.” 

On the 30th of December, 
1888, in Richland, now Dansville, 
Oswego County, New York, he 
heard the first gospel sermon of 
his life preached by Zera Pulsi- 
pher. The next day, December 
31, he and his brother were bap- 
tized, they being the first two 
baptized in Oswego County. 

He was a member of Zion’s 
Camp, and was one of the few 
who were with the Prophet 
Joseph Smith during the entire 
journey. 

He married Phebe Whitmore 
Carter on the 13th of April, 1887, 
and two days later, April 15th, 
received his patriarchal blessing 
in the Kirtland Temple, under 
the hands of Patriarch Joseph 
Smith, father of the Prophet 
and first patriarch in the church, 

There were many wonderful 
promises made in that blessing, 
all of which have been fulfilled. 
One was that he should have 
access to the treasures hid in 
the earth, to assist him in get- 
ting himself and others to Zion. 
When he was in Cambridgeport 
in 1850, gathering up the Saints 
to come to Utah, Alexander Bad- 
lam went to California on busi- 


ness and the Saints there who 
were digging gold filled a sack 
with gold dust and sent it to 
Brother Woodruff to assist him 
on his mission. By selling it he 
was enabled to immigrate him- 
self, family, and others to Zion. 

He was the first missionary to 
any of the islands of the sea. He 
started on a mission to Fox 
Islands in May, 1887, just a month 
after his marriage. One day, while 
on @ mission in the Southern 
States, he walked 60 miles with- 
out food, and lay down to sleep 
on a bare fioor with a rug to 
cover him, and no supper. He 
was one of the first company 
of missionaries to go to Great 
Britian. He was ordained an 
Apostle on the morning: of the 
26th of April, 1839, on the Tem- 
ple Site, Far West, Missouri. 

On the 7th of April, 1847, he 
left his family at Winter Quarters 
and with the pioneer company 
crossed the plains, arriving on 
the 24th of July, 1847. Brigham 
Young rode into the Valley in 
President Woodruff’s carriage. 

Wilford Woodruff planted the 
first seed put into Utah soil, it 
being one-half bushel of potatoes, 
which he planted before eating 
his dinner. He then turned a 
small stream from its course to 
give the land a soaking, which 
was the first irrigation work done 
in Utah. 
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October 10, 1880, he was sus- 
tained as president of the Quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles, the same 
day that John Taylor was sus- 
tained President of the Church. 

From 1851 to 1877, he spent 
most of his time traveling and 
preaching in Utah. From 1877 
to 1887 he spent his time 
preaching in Utah and Arizona 
and laboring in the St. George 
Temple. 

He was called to preside over 
the temple at St. George, and 
while there, he had a room in 
the temple. 
had retired George Washington 
appeared to him and told him 
that he, Jefferson, Adams, and 
others had been givena work 


and had done that work. “But”,|' 
said he, “to you has been given] 
the gospel, which was withheld] 


from us. Now, why do you not 
do the work for us, which we 
were not permitted to do for our- 
selves? 
President Woodruff, after con- 
sulting with the proper author- 
ities, did the temple work him- 
self for Washington and some of 
the others, and had others do it 
for the rest of those who had 
laid the foundation of our coun- 
try and gave us our glorious con- 
stitution. : 
April 7, 1887, Wilford Woodruff 
was sustained as President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 


One night after he} 


Day Saints. 

During bis life President W ood- 
ruff traveled over 200,000 miles 
preaching the gospel; baptized 
over 2,000 souls, and wrote a 
journal of over 7,000 pages, 
which was completed up to Wed-. 
nesday evening previous to his 
death Friday morning. 

He was a member of the Church 
over sixty-four years and held 
the apostleship for nearly sixty 
years, which is longer that it has 
been held by any other man of 
this dispensation. 

He died September 2, 1898, at 
San Francisco, California, and 
was buried in Salt Lake City, 
September 8,'1898. 

THE TANNER ‘FAMILY. 


BY MAGGIE THURMAN. 
Mrs. Tanner gazed from the 
sitting-room window and saw 
Squire Hamond’s wife. coming 
through the gate. How her heart 
fairly jumped at the anticipation 
of a call from such a distin- 
guished person! Immediately 
doors were slammed, an old 
quilt lying on the table was muf- 
fled together and partially put 
under the head of the sofa, the 
children’s shoes were taken from 
the middle of the floor and 
thrown behind the stove, the re-- 
mains of her lunch, that had 
been left on the table since ‘noon, 
were hurriedly wrapped up in 
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the table cloth and put under 


the lounge, the children’s 
woolly lamb, a small express 
wagon, a real train that 
tooted, as Vic called it, in- 
numerable pieces of orange 
peel .and paper, fragments of an 
old sleigh, balls, skates, slates 
and every other thing that is in- 
dispensable to little folks, were 
concealed under that same piece 
of upholstery. 

“Will,” exclaimed Mrs. Tan- 
ner, in aloud whisper, “Take the 
children in the other room, and 
mind you don’t make a noise, for 
here comes Mrs. Hamond, and 
you want to show your training, 
Just as soon as this lady leaves 
T’ll get dinner,” 

Our lady hastened with digni- 
fied mien and smiling counten- 
ance to receive her visitor. 

“Why Mrs. Hamond how 
glad I am to see you! Do come in 
and have a chair. I was just this 
minute thinking of you, and how 
negligent you have been in not 
coming tosee me. Beautiful day 
isn’t it?” 

Just then she caught sight of 
her guest’s wet overshoes and 
dripping mackintosh, and was 
reminded that the day wasn’t so 
beautiful after all; but then, you 
know, when one can think of 
nothing else to say, it is quite the 
proper thing to remark, “ What 
a beautiful day it is!” whether 


the sun be shining or whether it 
is pouring down the most dis- 
agreeable of disagreeable rains. 
The subject of conversation first 
drifted to ideal men, then to 
dress, and finally to the last Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

Mrs. Hamond said, “I regret 
so much that Lam not a man. If 
I could only throw off this garb 
of femininity and don the apparel 
of some masculinity, I firmly be- 
lieve I should be able to revo- 
lutionize the entire race. Men, 
you know, at this age of the 
world, are so very dishabille and 
cative.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Tanner, 
“T quite agree with you. I have 
often thought I would give the 
world to be a man; but then, as 
such is quite impossible, | have 
determined to do the next best, 
and make of my four darling 
boys model examples for the men 
of this world to follow. Why, you 
would hardly believe it. but it 
was only the other day that my 
Sam was complimented by his 
teacher for being the most gal- 
lant and polite boy in school, and 
even Vic, who has just turned 
eight, already shows character- 
istics of perfect manhood. But, 
pshaw! that’s nothing, good be- 
havior and politeness seem to 
be bred and born in some chil- 
dren.” 

Just at that instant little Vic, 
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whose face was all besmeared 
with blood, came running in, 
screaming to the top of his voice, 
“Ma, Sam done it.” “ Yes, but 
you started it,” said Sam; * You 
gaye me a whack on the back 
and: just to get even with you, 
I pasted you a darby on the 
snoot, didn’t I, hey?” 

As quick as lightning Mrs. 
Tanner shoved the contending 
children in the other room and 
followed them, closing the door 
behind her. 

“Oh, children, children! how 
could you do anything like that! 
Didn’t I tell you to be good? 
Just wait until your father comes 
and I will get him to give you 
the best trouncing you ever had, 
and for this, not one of you will 
get those sweet cakes I baked 
to-day.” 

What a sad remark to utter! 
Just then the children set up the 
most unearthly yell you ever 
heard, and it was with only such 
promises as these that Mrs. Tan- 
ner finally subsided their cries: 
“Now boys if you will only be 
good, I shall give each of you 
three sweet cakes, and your 
father wou’t know a word about 
it.” 

In breathless haste she went 
back to her visitor and made a 
thousand and one apologies for 


her darlings. “You know, Mrs. 
Hamond, that even the best of 


unruly at times. Mrs. Hamond, 
what an exquisite dress you have 
on!” exclaimed Mrs. Tanner. ‘It 
is right new, too, for I haven’t no- 
ticed it before. How richly that 
dark purple blends, with that 
light heliotrope, and the skirt is 
cut in la French style. Oh, it 
is so grand. and the sleeves are 
too cute for anything! As yet I 
am simply destitute of clothing, 
but T expect an elegant garb from 
the capital this year. Why, do 
you know, that is the only place 
that ever turns out a respectable 
looking dress.” 

Once more the kitchen door 
is opened and this time Clumsy 
Bill brawls out, “Mama, you 
know that thar stuff that you 
was colorin’ for your dress this 
morning? Well, the calf has got 
hold of it. and has chawed it all 
up.” 

“My dear, said Mrs. Tanner 
laughingly, “I never did hear of 
anything quite so absurd! The 
idea of me wearing a made-over 
dress! I only intended to give 
that material to some poor child.” 

“Wall,” said Bill, “I don’t 
know nuffin’ about that, but I do 
know this that you gave my 
head a soundin’ whack when I 
stepped on it; you said I was 
dirtying the only dress you was 
going to have this winter.” 

In another corner of the room 


ve As 
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the same’ identical Vie - com- 
menced crying, “Sam, you’ve got 
to get the coal, I got it last 
night, now can’t he ma? I just 
work all the time.” 

Mrs. Tanner hardly knew how 
to mend this eruption, but, en- 
couragingly, said, “Now chil- 
dren do be good, just run out 
and I. will do the chores my- 
self.” 

Delighted with this unusual 
streak of good fortune and kind- 
ness from their mother, the chil- 
dren bounded 
room with renewed set and 
happy hearts. 

- Mrs. Hamond had | risen nn go, 


but through the entreaties. of] 


her friend 
again, . 

“How did you enjoy. the 
sermon last Sunday?” inquired 
the guest. “I thought it was so 
very interesetant. The preacher 
was so lovely and he handled 
his subject in. such a dramitica 
style.” ; 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Tan- 
ner, ‘He struck me as being al- 
sivoch ideal; did you notice how 
stunningly he was dressed?” 

* Hain’t she gone yet ma? I’m 
starvin’ to death,” were the 
words that came from a certain 
quarter of that house. “You said 
she wouldn’t stay long, and here 
it is a whole hour, let’s eat any 
way, won’t you ma?” ‘This was 


resumed. her: seat 


into the other, 


the climax, no plausible excuse 
could be offered. 

“Dear Mrs. Hamond, I hope 
you will not mind the children, 
they hardly seem to be them- 
selves to-day. But the dignified 
caller said she would be going, 
as already the liveray was wait- 
ing for her. 

She had reached the door, 
when, hark! What was that? 
A sound, a crash, a commo- , 
tion, confusion, cannons, big 
guns, little guns, middle-sized 
guns, round shot, shells, mines, 
and magazines—Dewey bombard- 
ing Manila, Prof. Nelson’s ora- 
tory class! 

At this instant the calf bounded 
through the door, chased by the 
four small Tanners, one trying 
to attach his mother’s dish-pan 
to the poor animal’s tail; another’ 
crying, “Go it boss.” But all 
little old. Vie and Will could do 
was to clap their hands, jump 
up and down and scream out, 

“ Jickedy fuzz, what fun!” 

The calf, in making a desperate 
attempt to escape, knocked over 
the lounge, exposing the differ- 
ent articles of. curiosity to the 
guest at the expense of the hor- 
rified Mrs. Tanner. Enraged with 
anger the animal made one fear- 
ful leap through the door, taking 
upon itself the burden of the 
identical Mrs. Hamond and as- 
sisting her to the liveray. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

A pay destined to be one of 
importance in the history of the 
Brigham Young Academy as the 
one on which a new and broader 
scheme of tinancial sustenance 
was inaugurated, is Friday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1899. 

Few persons not immediately 
connected with the Academy are 
aware of the struggles it has had 
to maintain its standing on ac- 
count. of lack of means. But 
President Cluff sometime ago 

_ suggested to the Board a plan 
tending to the betterment of 
this condition. It was the es- 
tablishment of a permanent 
school fund, as explained in last 
issue, and which went into effect 
ou the date mentioned. 

On the morning of that day 
the students assembled in their 
various departments at 9:30: to 


issue forth half an hour later 
with raised banners and stream- 
ing colors. Notwithstanding the 
sloppy condition of the sidewalks 


_|a procession was formed, and the 
-} classes marching in the order of 


juniority and followed by the 
Faculty, went to the residence 
of the late President Smoot 
and escorted the family to the 
Academy. Arriving at the west 
entrance, the procession halted, 
the files separating and allowing 
the family, friends, visitors, mem- 
bers of the Board, and the Fac- 
ulty to pass between them and 
enter the building first. All then 
assembled in-College Hall where 
an appropriate and entertaining 
program was rendered. 

On the rostrum were seated, 
besides the Faculty. George Q. 
Cannon, President of the Board, 
and other members of that. body, 
also members of the Legislature, 
members of the first Faculty, and 
other visiting friends from vari- 
ous parts of the state. 

After the opening exercises, 
President Cluff welcomed the 
visitors and made brief ref- 
erence to the object of the oc- 
casion. President Cannon was 
then introduced and spoke of 
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the life and labors of Presi- 
dent Smoot. He called atten- 
tion to the general usefulness 
of that tried and true friend of 
all worthy enterprises and people, 
and especially of the Brigham 
Young Academy. Stake Presi- 
dent Partridge also made fitting 
remarks. 

At the afternoon session, Presi- 
dent Cluff spoke briefly, and an- 
nounced the amount of the col- 
lection, after which President 
Cannon dedicated the Fund. 
Reed Smoot, representing the 
male side of his father’s family, 
spoke with reference to the ex- 

_ercises, giving assurance. of his 
regard for the occasion and com- 
mending the object for which it 
was established, and: Mrs. Bean, 
for the ladies, expressed appre- 
ciation of the honor shown their 
father. 

Other speakers were W. H. Dus- 
enberry, Representatives. Crosby 
and Robinson of the present Leg- 
islature, Messrs. Collett and Beck- 
stead, friends of the institution, 
and Professors Brimball and 
Keeler. All spoke of their ap- 
preciation of the school and of 
the good :it was accomplishing 
among the youth of Zion.: 


These exercises were inter- 
persed with music by the school 
choir under the direction of Prof. 
McClellan, and instrumental se- 
lections and vocal solos by tal- 
ented members of the music 
department. 

In the evening entertainment 
was provided for all. In addition 
to the dance given inroom D the 
music department, assisted by 
Salt Lake talent; gave an ex- 
cellent concert in: College Hall 
for the entertainment of those 
not wishing to dance. Free lunch 
was served in one of the rooms 
adjoining the dance hall and 
other rooms were arranged’ for 
the accommodation of those who, 
tired of dancing, ‘might wish to 
have a social chat. On the whole, . 
a very pleasant time was: had 
and one not without profit, as 
the future will attest. One dol- 
lar a couple included all expense — 
and was. placed: with * any’ ad- 
ditional amount that. might be 
paid, tothe credit of the person 
paying it. Ladies who. so de- 
sired were allowed to contribute. 
Tickets were sold.at prices rang- 
ing from one to eleven dollars 


[per couple, and many of those 
}who paid for their tickets made 


1 
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other contributions. ‘ The total 
amount collected up to Friday 
night, including the receipts from 
the students’ party of Thursday 
night, was in the neighborhood 
of $1,300, which amount is ex- 
ceeded at this writing. 

While the idea of a perma- 
nent fund is not a new one, it is 
a new departure for the Acade- 
my, and though the beginning 


is not large, it is a beginning 
from which important results 
may come. It has many ad- 
vantages that to some may not 
at present be apparent. It is a 
provision for the perpetuation of 
the school, and affords oppor- 
tunity for all to assist, in a small 
way, in the education of the 
youth of Zion. Friend, patron, 


Thursday evening, February 
16th, is one which will long be 
remembered by the students. 
Kach gentleman was credited 
with the price of his ticket on 
the: Fund list; the ladies were 
allowed to contribute as they de- 
sired. The tickets sold exceeded 
260, being more students than 
have attended an Academy party 
for some time. An excellent 
lunch was served by the Do- 
mestic Science girls in Room F, 
the proceeds of which were also 
given to the Fund. Room K was 
nicely fitted up as a reception 
room where the tired dancers 
rested. The party was mainly for 
the students and was a social 
success in every way. as well as 


brother, fellow-students, do you 
wish to bequeath a valuable and 
lasting legacy to future genera- 
tions? Do you wish to exercise 
within yourself that trait of char- 
acter which we so much com: 
mend in him whose natal day 
we have honored? “The Lord 
loveth the cheerful giver” and 
appreciates the mite of indi- 


contributing a neat sum to the 
good cause—the Academy Fund. 
ae 

THE sETTING apart of President 
Smoot’s birth-day as Fund Day 
is very commendable on the 
part of President Cluff and the 
Board. We think it eminently 
fitting that so great a benefactor 
of the youth of Zion should be 


gence and honest poverty above |remembered and honored by the 
the millions of affluence -and | recipients of the blessings he was 


greed... 


instrumental in securing to them, 


v 
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CENTURY CLASS. 


BY CLAUDIUS REX. 


CLASS patriotism is like a galvanic 
battery, it needs shaking up occasionly. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Bird acknowledges that 
he did, one morning have a ‘‘top-knot,”’ 
and red at that, he is somewhat reluctant 
in admitting that he ever had a ‘‘top-not.” 
Says he: ‘‘I cannot remember of ever 
coming to school without a top.’’ 


ACCEPTING Prof. Woife’s talk on the 
22nd as true, we cannot consistently be- 
lieve Bill Nye, when he said George 
Washington swore so hard at his troops 
that he broke up the ice three weeks 
earlier in the spring than was its wont. 


IT has been suggested that the stories 
told in last Literary might more properly 
be denominated lies. We are in a quan- 
dary to know whether it is a good policy 
for Prof. Nelson to teach the’ language 
students to become loquacious by develop- 
ing a ‘‘smooth tongue”’ or not. 


THE students of the Commercial De- 
partment are justly indignant over the 
treatment of their ex-banner. The nature 
of the persons guilty of taking and hiding 


it, when it had no guards, is well illus-|- 


trated by the story Prof. Brimhall told 
before the school. The banner is the class 
pride, and at its abuse, the members of 
the class righteously take offense. 


WE highly appreciate the generous gift 
made to the Academy recently by the 
Commercial & Savings Bank and extend 
our thanks to it for the same. We trust 
that the racing boats, paper-shells as 
they are called, shall prove an incentive, 
to the school to take steps towards pro- 
curing other boats, and also equipage 
for a gymnasium. The necessity of a 
well equipped gymnasium is so obvious 
it needs no paper boom in order to show 
its good results. We sincerely trust that 
immediate steps will be taken in this 
direction. When the whole school senti- 
ment is favorable to a proposed move- 


ment, success is sure. Let a suitable 
room first be secured, and then, no doubt 
little by little, the necessary apparatus 
will be added. 


IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT_.<__ 


Dress Goods, 


Ladies’ and 


Trimmings, Childrens’ 
Ladies’ and Shoes, 
Childrens’ Gloves, 
Underwear, Hose and 
Ladies’ and Mittens, 
Misses’ Jackets, Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


IF YOU WANT tee 
White Shirts, Shoes, 
Colored Shirts, Half Hose, 
Colored Cuffs, Dancing 
Neckwear, Pomps, 
Gloves, Ete. Go to: 


IRVINE & SONS. 
- - They are Reliable: 
Always the Latest. Styles. : 
Always the Lowest Prices. 
14 CENTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 


You Need Shoes “=v” 
THAT HAVE 
STYLE, 


FIT 
AND 


DURABILITY. 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES. 


THE EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE. STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


MeCGOARD BROS. 


werk 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


Rowing not Drifting. 
BY HANNAH GROVER. 


*TIs not bright, it is not showy, 
That dear emblem pure and white, 
But to all there’s spirit in it 

Which fills the soul, gives it light. 
On its face few words are written, 
But the story that they tell, 

Deep upon our souls engraven, 
Fills our hearts and bids them swell. 


Swell with love for class and labor, 
Love so sacred, love divine; 

Love for sister, and for brother, 
That in life fore’er will shine. 


Swell with thoughts which life ennoble, 
As with oars again we ply 

Hard against the stream so turpid, 
Till we reach the port on high. 


Now it waves again to greet us, 
**Rowing, not drifting,’’ is its ery, 
But behold a false hand clutches, 
Hurls it from its place so high. 


Swift the moments, hot the battle! 
‘*Crash!’’ we hear—its staff is rent! 
In a moment crushed and shattered, 
To its place again ‘tis sent! 


Now again our hearts beat joyous, 

As these words to us unfurl, 

‘*Rowing, not drifting,’’ still doth con- 
quer 

And waves again to all the world. 

Though oppressor’s hand should smite 
thee, 

Harm to thee can never come, 

While to thee beat hearts so loyal, 

As the Rowing 1901. 


various classes who volunteered to aid 


corey .S €2 oh 
Clothices 
dl Fuemishers. 
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We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wear and Notions usually handledin Furnish- 
ing Business. 


OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS? 
SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
* FOR THE PRICES. +* 


WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 
Trunks 
and 


Valises. 
OUR MOTTO: 


‘Low Prices, One Price to All. 
Courteous Treatment.” 


5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


_(fosiat Be, 


Diamonds and Fine Y)atches, ~ 
kK Fevelrp, Silverware, Etc. 


A very nice Stock to Select trom 
at al! times, especially for 
the Holidays. 


THE eee ; 
WE. feel to extend our thanks to the Academy Store, 


~ 


us in maintaining our colors against| roRe ee 


the intrusion of the Business College. 


THE parable of the old monument struck 
upen our ears like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. We are willing to pay the 
penalty when we are guilty, but are un- 
willing to be beheaded without a hearing. 


Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 

Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
yew A in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 
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CLASS OF 1902, 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


PRAISE follows the truth afar off, and only 
overtakes her at the grave: 
Plausibility clings to her skirts and holds 
her back till then. 
LOWELL. 


Mr. Edward Rowe, our editor has been 
greatly missed by all students the last 
week. We hope he will soon be with us 
again. 


WE are pleased to have our dear class- 
mates, the Miss Murdocks, with us again. 
They were called home sometime ago on 
account of death. 


‘*THE wall flower,’? remarked the phi- 
losopher, ‘‘Is the only girl in the ball- 
room who can cook a good dinner.”’ 
‘Yes,’ said Miss Y—, ‘‘and the girl who 
dances is the only one who can digest it.’’ 


THE Washingtonian ball, Wednesday 
eve, February 22nd, was a grand success, 
both financially and socially. Room D 
was artistically decorated with the na- 
tional flag and red, white and blue bunt- 
ing. Promptly at 8:15 the ball opened 
with a grand march and waltz led by 
General and Lady Washington, repre- 
sented admirably by Master Harold and 
little Miss Chloe Smoot, followed by other 
characters of colonial time. Dancing was 
not the only pleasure of the evening. 
Numerous profiles of the teachers and 
some of the students were placed in room 
F, the guessing of which afforded untold 
amusement. It was very fortunate for 
Mr. T. C. Hoyt and Miss Hammond that 
they. had taken a previous course in 
phrenology, as they were successful in 
guessing the largest number of profiles 
and were awarded prizes. The most im- 
pressive feature was the dancing of the 
minuet by four popular couples. Our 
modern belles might indeed be envious of 
the grace which the colonial ladies dis- 
played in this dance. 


Ladies are invited 
to call at 


Miss Stiekney’s 
ON J STREET. 

To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery so 
Carefully Selected and 
Studied by her. 


We headon Everything 
In Our Line, —» 


And Students are especially invited 
to visit our mammoth establishment. 
Anything from a match safe to a 
piano at 


PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
OTHER FIRMS OF 
THE STATE. 


The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 
Crockery House. 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY. 


Azt Matczials—, 


| Studies, 


Tube Pains, 
. Moist Colors. 


; Paper, 


Canvas, 
SNOW & Stretchers, 
YOUNG, Eric. 


©he Paint Feople. 


JTS 7 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY SERENA BROADBENT. 


‘To thyself be true.’’ 

‘*FaITH works love, works by love, 
and loves to work.’”’ 

WE are pleased to state that Mr. Karl 
Hopkins, who was once, one of our most 
aetive class members, is teaching school 
in the south, meeting with much success. 


O HOW much more does beauty beauteous 
seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth 
give, 

The rose is fair, but fairer we it deem, 

For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 


How praiseworthy it is for a class to 
try to get into a fight! And what a de- 
spicable display of cowardice it is for 
the challenged to refuse for any reason 
whatever! And oh, immaculate bravery! to 
applaud when the presiding officer, not 
understanding the matter, taunts your 
fellows with cowardice! We are not ac- 
quainted, with the dictionary that makes 
mischievousness synonymous with cow- 
ardice. 

It has often been said that a party of 
college stndents are able to have more 
genuine fun out of smal] things and turn 
sorrow to mirth more easily than any 
other class of people. 
proved this. Whilethey sincerely regretted 
the departure of their president, they real- 
ized that any expression of sorrow on 
their part, would only increase his anx- 
iety and perhaps his suffering. So boys 


and girls wore cheerful faces and many | 


were the jokes and pleasantries, ex- 
changed on the downward trip. The train 
being late, something had to be done to 
pass away the time. After the speeches 
from the officers of the elass and the re- 


sponse by the departing president, all| RESERVED FOR 


with right good will entered into a spir- 
ited game of snow-ball. Mr. W——r and 
Mr. E—~h showed their chivalry by 
feeding Miss C. and Miss G. all the snow 
they could eat. This was of course thank- 


The 1903’s have} - 


fully accepted as an especial treat. The 
most pathetic scene was the parting of 
Ewell and Hickman which brought tears 
(?) to the eyes of every one who saw it. 
After all the good-byes were said and the 
train was moving out all joined in giving 
the Academy cheer. While on the way 
from the depot, Brother Hickman was so 
badly excited kecanse Miss C r did 
not accept his arm, that one of his rub- 
bere accidently slipped off unbeknown to 
the owner. As a result he had to make 
a second trip to the station and did not 
have time to remove the burrs from his 
hair, before entering English D. 


pCrive SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 
erywhere for **The Story of the Phil- 
ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacitic, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outfit free. Address. H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


GO TO 


GEORGE CHOULES, /# 


To have your Shoes Mude or 
Repaired. Good Leather and 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 
3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 


PROVO CITY. UTAH. 


Provo Roller—-_,. 
~—@—- Mills Co. 


JOS. T. McEWAN, Manager. 
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CLASS OF 1904. 


BY EUGENE ROBERTS. 


A vERY lively game of foot-ball was 
played on Washington’s birthday, be- 
tween Commercials and 1904’s. The Com- 
mercials played a hard game, but were 
no match for their smaller opponents. 
Johns proved an excellent referee. 


WE regret that one of our much ad- 
mired young ladies, Miss Desy Alldridge, 
has left us, returning to her home in 
Ferron, Emery County. The 1904’s as 
well as Mr. R——, will miss her’ very 
much. We trust that she will be with us 
next year. 


A YOUNG Sub-freshman who imagined 
that he monopolized the attention of a 
very large and fleshy Normal, discovered, 
after walking home with her, a Commer- 
cial on the other side. ‘‘What fools ye 
mortals be to think for a moment that ye 
can monopolize the attention of one so 
great.’’—Shake. (?) 


PRoF. B—— evidently did: not know, 
judging from his remarks, that the young 
ladies took the old Commercial banner 
down for the purpose of decorating room 
D, for the dance in the evening. The room 
was very dusty and it was decided not to 
use any banners for decorating purposes, 


and whatever disposition was made of the], 


old banner was mischievousness of a 
few and not the cowardice of many that 
prompted it. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Books Ruled, Printed and 
Bound to Order any 
Pattern. 

Magazines and all Books Bound 
in First-Class Style. 


F. E. CROUCH, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER. 
J. St., Opposite Post Office, Provo, Utah. 


Smoot & Spafford,” 
RUT WY TM MT mT WW 


4 UTAH COAL. E 
Pepereyeser Nr aT TTeT PTET. 


LEAVE ORDERS AT naannnn WRT 
Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 
TELEPHONE NO. 17. 


For the \Most Siplish and Cheapest 
Eats in Town. She is thea 
LEADING 


MILLINER. 
Corner 7th and H Sts. PROVO, UTAH. 


Students, Patronize 


John Saxey, 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES). 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
Opposite Post Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


Provo__£ 
Steam haundry, 


J. N. GULICK, Proprietor. 
Work Guaranteed, 


Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once, - 


GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS, 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
PROVO, UTAH. 
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BY BERT MILLER. 


MR. NEILSEN, a graduate of the class 
of ‘97, made us a visit last week. 


THE average man thinks that when he 
dies there will be another ‘‘ Holy Ghost.’’ 


[IF it were not for the weather there are 
hunireds of men who would never look 
toward heaven. 


THE Civil Government Class is sorry 
that Adams has discontinued. They won’t 
be able to sleep now, as they did, while 
he and the professor argue State’s rights. 


A NORMAL said, ‘**The Commercials 
were not allowed in College Hall, nor 
anywhere else, except for devotional.” 
some of the Normals are sorry that they 
are even allowed that privilege. 


MR. DUSENBERRY, cashier of the Utah 
Savings Bank, gave a very interesting 
and instructive lecture on banking and 
science of account, to the students of this 
department Friday, February 24th. 


ALLIE JOHN.—‘‘ These Normals thought 
they could bluff us off, but they got, 
fooled.’’ Fr ‘*Yes they talked | 
scrappy at first. Don’t I wish they 
had started? Wouldn’t that have been a 
puddin’ for us. There wouldn't have 
been enough Normals left in the College 
Hall to have raised a banner. By Joe! 
I would just like to get at them once.”’ 


THE Commercials are very sorry that 
any disturbance was caused in the College 
Hall on Washington’s birthday. Had it 
not been that we thought the 1901's, or 
some other class, were taking unwar- 
ranted rights, by removing our banner, 
when none of us were near it, or without 
even consulting our president, there would 
not have been any disturbance. 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 

erywhere for ‘‘The Story of the Phil- 
ippines,*’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 


War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
ooks. Outfit free. Address. H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chieago. 


OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 
Send model, sketch or photo. with 


Quickly secured. 
OBTAINED 


description for free report as to patentability. 48-PAGE 


HAND-BOOK FREE. Coutains reterences and full 
information. WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition ever made by 
a patent attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD 
READ IT before applying for patent. Address: 


H.B.WILLSON & CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
LeDroit Bldg, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Lambert Paper Co. 


OAL? LANG CITY, OTA, 
@ DEALERS IN® 


PRINTERS’ p APER BAGS, TWINE, 


SUPPLIES, CUTTERS. 


Plain and Printed 
Wrapping Paper. 
Geo. C. Lambert, )Qnar 

UP TO DATE __—_ 


fa BARBERING, 


J. W. SCOTT, 
THE ARTIST. 
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GRADES, 


BY HENRY JEFFERIES. 


IF you have time don’t wait for time. 


He who deals with block-heads has 
need of much brains. 


SINCE thou are not sure of a minute 
throw not away an hour. 


IN other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that dims the eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 

To our own stronger errors blind. 


STILL water runs deep. Well I fear 
that our Freshwater will never run deep, 
but will get stale if it does not try to 
keep that sparkling color which all fresh 
water has. A little swifter current Fresh- 
water, a little swifter current! 


‘* WHERE is Mr. Read?’’ said one of 
the members of the class of 1905 during 
the march on Fund Day. ‘‘Ob he has his 
diploma and is marking time at the rear 
end of the Sub-freshman Class. Good 
old boy we admire your pluck but d—m 
your judgment. ”’ 


GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Academy Music Department and 
the Tabernacle Choir will offer to the 
students and public the choicest series of 
concerts ever given in Utah, during this 
and the two succeeding months. The 
first concert will be given next Tuesday 
evening, March 7, at which America’s 
greatest violinist, Max Bendix. assisted 
by a famous singer and a pianist of 
note, will appear in a grand program. 
President Cluff, Prof. McClellan and Mr. 
Boshard have the matter in hand, and 
are to be commended upon having taken 
such a risk as they have done—for the 
manager of these attractions had to have 
a large guarantee before he would sign 
contracts. The second concert will take 
place on April lst, when the eminent 
pianist, Godowsky, will appear. Go- 
dowsky, is conceded by critics galore, to 


be the equal of Paderewski, and he no 
doubt is. The third company comes 
early in May and will be composed of 
four renowned artists. 

Provo is fortunate to get these celebri- 
ties, and is only doing so through the 
efforts of the professors above named. 
Salt Lake people will have to come to 
Provo if they wish to hear either the 
great Bendix or the wonderful pianist, 
Godowsky. ‘‘If we come out of this 
even,’’ said Prof. McClellan, ‘‘We shall 
feel repaid in the good it will do in help- 
ing to raise the musical] standard here.’’ 
The Academy Music Department and 
Tabernacle Choir will each share in the 
money made above expenses, should there 
be any. 

Every Academy student should patron- 
ize this excellent enterprise, and see to it 
that not only shall these men be cleared 
of any risk, but that the two organiza- 
tions shall net a neat sum for. use in 
further music development. 


Don’t Forget___. 
THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Go. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 


Where you can get not only the Cheapest 


BUT BEST LINE OF BAGSTER BIBLES. 


When pou are in need 
of Good York go to e % 


DR. NELSON, 
DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 
kinds of work. 


7TH. ST. BET, F AND G ST, 
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WOODWORKING DEPARTMENT. 


BY J. R. ANDERSON. 


LITTLE boy (who visited the Academy 
with his sister for the first time. )—‘*The 
boys and girls must be very mean here, 
the teachers have to have sticks to whip 
them with.” Sister.—_‘‘ Those are not the 
teachers’, they belong to the botany 
students.” 

WHEN Brother Beckstead visited us 
last week he expressed the hope that this 
department would have everything nec- 
essary to make it what we expressed 
‘ourselves as expecting to see it—the 


leading mechanical institution of the} - 


state. 


MEMBERS of ClassI are doing some 
very practical work. Persons who are 
interested in this line, may call at Room 
XI and see some of it. Three unique 
drawing tables may be seen, the work of 
students taking draughting. Other stu- 
dents are at work trying to supply the 
demand for teachers’ desks in the College 
Building. It is expected in this class 
that each two working at a bench will 
have a complete set of hand tools, and 
will be held responsible for the condition 
of their bench and apparatus. Nearly 
all of class B have completed their prac- 
tice work in dovetailing, and before long 
we hope to have the privilege of trying 
our skill in making chests, drawers, ete. 
We also hope the weather will soon per- 
mit us to again resume our work on the 
walk. 


Every Student | 


Should be a Subscriber to the 


WHITE anv BLUE. 


* ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


mM. M. WARNER. .. 2B. HOUTZ. 


WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS-AT-LAW, 
ROOMS: 12, 13.14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 
PROVO, UTAH, 


J. E. BOOTH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


TELEPHONE 60. SURGEON R. @. W. RAILWAY. 


DR. SAMUEL H. ALLEN, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
OFFICE AT RES. 2 BLKS. NOR. 11-2 BAST NAT. BANK. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


BEAVER FURNITURE & WALL PAPER CO. 
PAINT, OIL & GLASS, 


HOUSE, SIGN aud CARRIAGE PAINTING. 


THE CHEAPEST FURNITURE HOUSE 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH, 


BEAVER CITY, UTAH. 


UP TO DATE. 


WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


SILVER & DANGERFIELD, 
THE PRINTERS. 


BASEMENT UNION BLOCK, 
-_ PROVO, UTAH. 
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LOCALS, 


THE number of students now in attend- 
ance at the B. Y. Academy is over nine 
hundred. 

PRRESIDENT CLUFF will lecture before 
the Pedagogium Society next Friday 
night, March 2. 

AFFECTATION always aim to please 
but fail, because it is an instinctive 
mental counterfeit, and only goes to light 
the candle of our defects. 

EXAMPLE is a good teacher, but we 
have a class of students, who have eyes 
that are not capable of seeing example. 
They must be told what to do. 

CLASS patriotism ran high on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. A number of rushes 
were made over banners which had been 
brought into the College Hall. The 1901’s 
banner was broken. 

THE first newspaper published in Ameri- 
ca was the News Letter. ‘The first issue 
was printed in 1704 at Boston, nearly one 
hundred years after the first permanent 
settlement made by the English on this 
continent. ' 

PROF. PAUL delivered a lecture before 
the Polysophical Society Friday, Febru- 
ary 24. His subject was the ‘‘Geography 
of the British Isles,’’ which he handled 
with a master hand, and brought before 
the students a clear conception of the 
Isles, their green lanes, beautiful flowers, 
slow running streams, its damp and foggy 
climate, its great cities, and many people. 

Miss MAuD May BABCOCK, B. E., will 
deliver a miscellaneous program Sat- 
urday, March 4, before the Literary So- 
ciety. -She ‘has ‘been giving “gratuitous 


- lectures in a missionary spirit’ through- 


out the State, and has kindly consented 
to do the same for us; asking only that 
her expenses be paid. Miss Babcock’s 
usual charges are $50.00 an evening. We 
are truly grateful for the lady’s kindness, 
and, ask the students to show their ap- 
preciation of her efforts by giving her a 
full house. 


Bound 


The White and Blue 25c. to 75c. 
per volume. 

M. I. Eras one volume 40e. to 75c. 
each. 

Other Periodicals at about the 
same rate. : 


We Have the 


ONLY COMPLETE BINDERY 


In the State Outside of $. L. City, 
Manufacturing — 


We make any book common to ~ 
City, County or State Offices 
in our own Kstablishment— 
other parties deceive the pub- 
lic by this same profession but 
cannot Rule, Print and Bind a. 
Book without sending it away 
to be done. 


Stationery 


We are selling out all of our 
Books, Stationery, Dressing 
Cases, Fancy Goods, ete. 


Prices Will Interest You. Come and See. 


We began the Stationery and 
Publishing Business in 1892 
and are pleased to offer you 
Better Bargains than ever. 


THE SKELTON COMPANY, 


Opposite Court House, PROVO, UTAH, 


